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PREFACE 

The  closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  at  Charlestown  and  the  present  commitment  to  restore 
the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  at  Charlestown  offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  renew  and  develop  a  significant 
portion   of   the  shipyard   for  historic  preservation   purposes. 

The  City  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  submit  herein  a  major  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a   National   Historic  Park  and   Naval   Museum   at  Boston,   Massachusetts. 


SUMMARY 


'U.S.S.  Constitution,"  Boston,  Massachusetts 

"U.S.S.  Constitution"  is  Boston's  most  popular  historic  attraction.  Nearly  one  million  people  visit 
this  historic  ship  yearly  at  her  berth  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Since  her  first  restoration  in  the 
1830's,  she  has  been  the  pride  of  Boston,  the  Navy,  and  generations  of  schoolchildren  who  visit  her 
and  contribute  to  her  care. 

The  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  an  exceedingly  appropriate  location 
for  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution."  Built  in  Boston  in  1797,  the  ship  has  been  moored  at  the  Charlestown 
shipyard  almost  continuously  since  her  famous  defeat  of  the  "Guerriere"  in  1812.  One  of  the  oldest 
shipyards  in  the  country,  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  is  itself  a  National  Historic  Landmark  -  so  honored 
because  of  the  technological  innovations  which  occurred  here  and  the  many  structures  of  historic  and 
architectural  significance  which  remain. 

The  anticipated  closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Base  with  its  attendant  impact  on  the  economy  of 
Greater  Boston,  provides  positive  new  opportunities  for  economic  development  and  improvements  to 
the  environment  for  public  purpose.  In  Charlestown,  the  shipyard  offers,  among  other  opportunities, 
the  chance  to  greatly  improve  the  setting  of  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution,"  to  provide  access  to  the  historic 
shipyard  for  public  benefit  and  enjoyment,  and,  as  a  result,  to  strengthen  the  tourist  industry  and  economy 
of  Boston. 

The  major  goal  for  the  reuse  of  the  older,  historic  portion  of  the  Charlestown  shipyard  is  to  enhance 
the  setting  for  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution",  assure  her  perpetual  care  and  accessibility,  and  provide  a  rich 
educational  experience  for  visitors.  Projects  which  are  already  planned  or  underway  will  substantially 
improve  local  access  to  the  site.  However,  additional  parking  facilities,  supporting  facilities  and  services, 
and  a  better  visual  approach  are  needed.  Furthermore,  an  opportunity  exists  to  continue  the  Navy's 
present  program  of  improving  the  entire  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  exhibit,  by  structuring  the  exhibit  more 
effectively  and  by  investigating  additional  subject  areas  related  to  the  ship  and  her  era.  Mechanisms  for 
maintaining  the  ship  and  her  setting  must  be  developed. 

The  longer  range  goal  of  this  proposal  for  the  shipyard   is  to  establish  an  even  broader  context 
for  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution"   and  provide  an  educational  and  recreational  experience  not  available 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

In  order  to  meet  the  immediate  objective  of  this  proposal,  it  is  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  be  established  as  a  National  Historic  Park  and  that  certain  of  the  existing  buildings 
in  the  older  portion  of  the  shipyard   be  rehabilitated  for  public  use  as: 

Working  shops  to  be  used  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  "  U.S.S.  Constitution"  and 

to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  shipbuilding  techniques  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 

nineteenth  centuries. 

A  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  Museum  exhibiting,  among  other  things,  her  exploits  and  place  in 
American  and  world  history. 

Supporting  facilities,   including  administrative  offices  and  educational  facilities. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  that  the  approach  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  from  City  Square  along 
Water  Street  be  improved,  that  parking  areas  be  redesigned  and  landscaped, 'and  that  a  system  of  signs 
and  other  graphic  materials  be  provided  to  assist  and  guide  the  visiting  public. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  National  Park  Service  or  the  City  would  hold  title  to  the  property  and  serve 
as  landlord.  The  United  States  Navy  would  continue  to  maintain,  repair,  and  man  the  " U.S.S. 
Constitution."   The  U.S.S.  Constitution  Museum   Foundation,   in  conjunction  with  the  National  Parks 
Service,  would  operate  the  "Constitution"  Museum.  The  City  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  would   make  improvements  to  street  and  parking  areas 
approaching  the  shipyard. 


Long   Range   Program 

To  realize  more  fully  the  educational  and  recreational  potentials  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
additional  exhibits  and  facilities  could  be  developed,  including  stationary  exhibits  and  working  shops 
demonstrating  the  themes  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Technology,  Shipbuilding,  and  Life  at  Sea;  "Floating 
Exhibits"   exemplifying  the  themes  noted   above  and   representative  of  particular  periods  of  ship 
development  and  naval  history;  and  educational  facilities  for  ongoing  regular  programs  and  visiting  classes. 

Additional  facilities  which  would   add  to  the  proposals  noted   above  would   include: 

1.  A  regional  visitors  center,  introducing  visitors  to  the  historic  and  open  space  resources  of  Boston 
and   the  metropolitan  community. 

2.  Commercial   uses   including  restaurants  and  cafes,  shops,  and   services. 

3.  Other  appropriate   institutional  uses. 

4.  Water  oriented   and   other  urban  recreational  facilities. 

5.  Limited  tourist  accommodations. 

Intended  to  reinforce  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  exhibit,  these  additional  exhibits  and  facilities  would 
also  have  a  positive   impact  on   the  tourist  economy   by   lengthening  the  average  visit  to  the  "U.S.S. 
Constitution"  and  to  Boston.  Because  such  exhibits  would  deal  with  themes  not  explored  in  depth  at 
other  museums  and  would  focus  on  those  themes  primarily  as  they  relate  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  they  would 
not  duplicate  nor  be  competitive  with   other  existing  ship  museums. 

A  number  of  options  exist  for  implementing  this  additional  program.  First,  the  National  Park  Service 
could  carry  out  the  entire  project  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  caring  for  the  " U.S.S. 
Constitution,"  or  second,  the  City  of  Boston  could  act  as  a  landlord  with  exhibits  and  facilities  operated 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  or  third,  there  could  be  a  City-Federal  partnership  involving  the  National 
Park  Service  in  implementing  this  program. 

In  our  opinion,  these  and  perhaps  other  options  should  be  discussed  fully  by  interested  and  effected 
agencies   in  order  to  arrive  at  a  workable   implementation   mechanism. 
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I.       SITE   DESCRIPTION 

HISTORY   OF   THE   CHARLESTOWN   NAVY   YARD 

The  Charlestown   Navy   Yard   has  major  historical   significance  due  to   its  connection  with   the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  its  role  in  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  important  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  firsts  in  Naval  facilities  and  operations  which  occurred 
here. 

Situated  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
at  Charlestown   is  a  relatively  flat  piece  of   land   created   on   mudflats  between  the  Charles  River 
and  Mystic  River  estuaries.  Its  northwestern,  landward  edge  is  defined  by  the  Mystic  Bridge  and 
ramp  system   separating  the  shipyard   from   the  Charlestown   residential  community. 

The  shipyard  developed  on  the  southeasterly  shore  of  Charlestown  between  what  was  known  as 

'  Wapping's  Point"  (near  the  site  of  the  first  Charlestown  Bridge  of  1786)  and  "Moulton's  Point"  where 

the  British  landed  for  the  assault  on  the  patriots  in  the  famous  1775  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On 

this  marshy  shore  were  several  shipyards  and  private  wharves.   The  best  known  of  these  was  Edmund 

Hart's  yard  where  the  "U.S.S.   Constitution"      was  built  between    1794  and    1797. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the  local  shipbuilding  industry  was  revitalized  after  a  period 
of  decline  during  the   Revolutionary  era.   It  was  during  this  time,   several   months  before  the 
establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  in  the  spring  of  1797,  that  a  resolve  from  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government  dockyard.  The  existence  of  active  shipyards  made  the  Charlestown 
site  a   logical      location  for  such  a  dockyard.  Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1800,     Secretary 
of  the  Navy   Benjamin  Stoddard   proposed   the  purchase  of   land     at  Boston  for  such  a  purpose. 
Later  that  year,  43  acres  of  land  and   mudflats  were  purchased  at  Charlestown  for  a  sum  of  $39,214. 

The  yards  which  were  set  up  along  the   Eastern  seaboard  during  the  opening    years  of  the  19th 
Century  were  not  intended  to  be  defense  stations  but  were  rather  intended  for  shipbuilding  and 
repair.   Thus,  even  though  an   1818  survey  of  Boston  Harbor  found  it  to  be  an  "extraordinary 
natural   means  of  defense"  the  Navy  Commissioners  did  not  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  "great  national  depot  and  rendezvous  at  Boston"  but  a  dry  dock  to  facilitate  ship  repair  work. 

During  the  1820  s,  the  shipyard  substantially  increased  its  buildings  and  facilities.  In  1827,  Congress 
declared  that  examination  of  the  yard  must  be  completed  before  any  further  improvements  were 
made.  That  examination  was  begun  in  1827,  and  the  resultant  plan  was  issued  in  the  summer  of 
1828.   This  plan  continued   to   be   in  effect  until    1880  when   a   new  plan  was  created. 

Ships  Associated  with   the  Shipyard 

Although   the    ' U.S.S.   Constitution"    predates   the  shipyard,    the   ship  was  moored   here  almost 
continually  after  its  famous  victory  over  the  "Guerriere"  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1812.  Originally 
launched  in  1797  in  Boston,  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  first  saw  battle  duty  during  the  undeclared 
war  with  the  Barbary  States  in  North  Africa  in  1803-4.  It  was  here  that  she  first  earned  the  sobriquet 
"Old   Ironsides"   as  a  result  of  the  strength  of  her  wooden  armor,  reputed  to  have  repelled  the 
enemy's  cannon  fire.  During  the  War  of  1812  she  engaged  in  a  number  of  successful  battle  operations, 
the  foremost  of  these  being  her  defeat  of  the  British  frigates  "Guerriere"  and  "Java."  In  the  course 
of  the  war  she  became  the  nation's  most  successful  war  ship  of  the  era.  Saved  twice  from  destruction 
during  her  history  (the  first  time  was  a  result  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  poem  "Old  Ironsides"), 
she  is  today   the  Navy's  oldest  commissioned  ship. 

Among  the  ships  constructed   at  Charlestown  were  the  "Boston"    (1799),  financed   by   Boston 
merchants  and  the  "independence,"  (1814)  a  74  gun  considered  to  be  "the  finest  and  heaviest 
frigate-built  vessel  of  her  time."  One  of  the  most  famous  ships  constructed  at  the  yard  was  the 
"Merrimac,"  (1854-55),  which  was  converted  into  an  ironclad  after  its  seizure  by  Confederate  forces 
during  the  Civil  War  and  was  renamed  the  "Virginia."  It  was  sunk  after  the  well-known  encounter 
with   the  Union   ironclad   "Monitor"    at  Hampton   Roads. 
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During  war  time,  the  shipbuilding  and  repairing  capacity  of  the  dockyard  increased  enormously. 
Between  1861  and  1865,  39  ships  were  constructed,  43  ships  were  equipped,  and  countless  numbers 
repaired  at  the  yard.    In  1874,  the  "intrepid,"  the  first  iron  torpedo  boat  was  launched.  During 
World  War  I,  the  yard  was  primarily  used  as  the  chief  center  for  the  North  Atlantic.  World  War 
II   witnessed   the  peak  of  the  yard's  productivity:    165  ships  over  100  feet  long  were  built,  and 
hundreds  of  smaller  craft  and  thousands  of  boats  were  repaired.  Post-war  activity  at  Charlestown 
and  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  has  involved  submarine  construction  and  many  conversions  of 
ships  for  guided   missile  and  anti-submarine  duty. 

Technological    Innovations  Occurring  at  Charlestown 

The  Charlestown   shipyard   has  been  the  site  of  several   unique  facilities  since   its  inception. 
Commandant   Bainbridge,   in   1813,   suggested  that  "shiphouses"    be  constructed   to  build   ships 
undercover,  thereby  protecting  them  from  the  elements  and  speeding  production.  The  idea  proved 
so  successful  that  it  was  copied  in  other  shipyards  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  1815,  Bainbridge 
established   a   naval   officers  training  school   at  the  yard   that  was  a  predecessor  of   Annapolis. 

In  the  next  decade,  Dry  Dock  1  was  begun  (1827)  and  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  drydocks  in  the 
country  (both  were  completed  in  1833).  Ironically,  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  was  its  first  occupant 
and  shall  be  the  last  commissioned  ship  to  be  overhauled  there.  In  1836,  the  1,350  foot  long  rope 
walk  was  constructed.  This  granite  structure  provided  all  of  the  rope  requirement  of  the  Navy  for 
the  last   135  years,  production  ceasing  only   in  the  past  decade. 

Architectural   Characteristics 

The  structures  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  illustrate  many  building  types  and  several  phases  of 
19th  and  20th  century  architectural  styles.  Early  19th  century  residential  examples  exist  as  well 
as  later  industrial  buildings  and  temporary  sheds  dating  from  World  War  II.  Many  of  the  structures 
are  of  considerable  architectural  merit.  The  construction  dates  fall  roughly  into  five  periods,  which 
generally  coincide  with  major  wars  of  the  two  centuries.  As  well  as  illustrating  popular  building 
styles,   the  shipyard   structures  exhibit  the   increasing  size  and   capacity  of   industrial   structures 
permitted   by  changes   in   technology. 

1800-1828 

Development  occurred  quite  slowly  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  A  new  road  was 
laid  out  through  the  site,  and  new  shops  were  sited  somewhat  haphazardly  off  this  axis.  Structures 
remaining  from  this  period   include  several   brick  multi-story  buildings. 

Officers'  Club  (4/5),  1799-1803.  Apparently  the  first  building  constructed  at  the  naval  yard  and 
located  next  to  the  main  gate,  this  building  served  as  storehouse  and  officers'  quarters  for  the  original 
establishment.  Plain  and  functional,  the  brick  structure  is  three  stories  high  and  20  bays  long  with 
a  high-hipped   roof. 

The  Commandant's  House  (G),  completed  by  1809.  This  three-story  brick  mansion  was  built  on 
a  knoll  by  the  old  Salem  I  urnpike,  overlooking  the  entire  shipyard.  The  design  of  the  house  has 
often  been  attributed  to  Charles  Bulfinch,  prominent  Boston  architect  of  the  early  19th  century. 
More  likely,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Naval  Architectural  Office  that  existed  in  Washington  D.C.  The 
mansion,  nonetheless,  represents  a  distinguished  residence  with  characteristics  typical  of  the  Federal 
style  of  architecture.  The  house  has  been  in  continuous  use  as  the  Commandant's  House  since  its 
construction. 

Marine  Barracks  (I),  1823.  A  large,  irregularly  shaped  brick  structure  of  four  stories,  the  Barracks 
has  also  retained  its  original  use  since  1823.  The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  altered  by  the 
addition  of  full   height  enclosed  porches. 
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1828-1850 


The  1828  plan  for  the  shipyard  imposed,  for  the  first  time,  a  logical  order  for  future  development. 
An  interior  rectilinear  grid  was  combined  with  the  original  street  layout.  Canals  were  laid  out  between 
the  structures  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  heavy  equipment  and  materials  and  to  ease  the  problems 
of  drainage  during  the   land   fill   operation  which  extended  the  usable   land   at  the  shipyard. 

During  the  next  20  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  construction  took  place,  corresponding  with 
the  most  active  period  of  shipbuilding.  Most  structures  were  built  of  granite,  in  keeping  with  the 
popular  use  of  granite  for  prominent  civic  buildings  in  Boston  such  as  the  Custom  House,  harbor 
wharf  and  warehouse  buildings,  and  religious  structures.  Structures  dating  from  this  period  include: 

Dry  Dock  No.  1,  1827-33.  This  dry  dock,  built  of  granite  blocks  with  a  "foundation  on  piles  on 
which   is   laid   an  oaken  floor,"   was  authorized   by  President  Andrew  Jackson   in    1827. 

The  engineer  for  the  project  was  Loammi  Baldwin,  Jr.,  who  was  also  responsible,  with  his  father, 
for  the  engineering  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  Dry  Dock  1  was  completed  in  1833  at  a  cost  of  $677,089. 
The  first  ship  to  enter  the  Dry  Dock   was  "U.S.S.   Constitution." 

Officer's  Housing  (262/5)  1833.  This  brick  residential  row  of  five  houses  in  the  Greek  Revival  style 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  such  rows  that  proliferated  in  Charlestown,  Beacon  Hill,  and  Bay 
Village.  Set  parallel  to  the  approach  axis  to  the  Commandant's  House,  the  row  faces  the  broad 
lawns  and   parade  ground   that  spread   before  the  knoll   of  the  mansion. 

Wood-Metal  Shop  (22),  1832.  The  first  of  the  major  multi-story  granite  buildings,  this  structure 
may  have  been  designed  by  Alexander  Parris,  noted  architect  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Markets,  1824-26. 
Adjacent  to  Dry  Dock  1,  it  was  built  to  house  the  steam  engine  used  to  pump  out  the  dry  dock. 
The  three-story  L-shaped  structure  is  relatively  free  of  ornamentation  but  is  pleasing  in  scale  and 
in  the  rhythm  of   12  over   12   pane  window  sashes   inset   in  the  smooth  granite  facade. 

Laboratory  Building  (34),  1837.  This  three-story  granite  building  is  the  first  of  a  dozen  or  so  large 
oblong  or  square  shed  structures  arranged  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shipyard.  Designed 
by  Alexander  Parris  as  a  storehouse,  it  is  fifteen  bays  long  by  four  bays  wide  and  characterized 
by  a  long  smooth  surface  of  granite  blocks  pierced  by  regularly  spaced  12  over  12  pane  window 
sashes.   The  facade   is  accentuated   by  a  central   shallow  pavillion  with  a  pedimented  gable. 

Rope  Walk  (58),  1834-36.  The  only  remaining  rope  walk  in  the  country,  and  for  over  a  century 
the  producer  of  all  the  rope  used  by  theJMavy,  this  structure  is  significant  for  its  architecture  as 
well  as  its  historical  contribution.  A  1360  foot  long  granite  structure  with  a  three-story  head  house 
at  its  eastern  end,  the  rope  walk  was  supervised  in  planning  and  construction  by  architect  Alexander 
Parris.  Like  several  other  structures  in  the  shipyard,  the  rope  walk  is  constructed  of  rough  ashlar 
granite  load  bearing  walls  in  a  functional  design.  Classically  inspired  decoration  is  limited  to  the 
entrance  and  corners. 

Laboratory  Building  (62),  1842.  Originally  built  as  a  storage  house  for  hemp  used  in  the  ropemaking 
process,   this  building   along  with   the   tarring   house   (60)   was  designed   by   Alexander  Parris. 

Shop  &  Docking  Office  (24),  1847.  Stylistically,  this  large  two-storv  granite  structure  links  the 
buildings  of  the  1830's  to  the  shed  structures  of  the  1850's.  Used  as  carpenter's    shop  and  rigging 
loft,   the  building  originally   had   a  cupola  and   bell   used   to  summon  the  men  to  work.  Located 
between  Dry  Docks  1  and  2,  Building  24  is  one  of  the  few  early  structures  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  principal   axis  of  the  shipyard. 


1850-70 


The  Civil  War  period  saw  the  construction  of  the  last  of  the  large  granite  buildings.  Building  shape 
and  mass  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  earlier  granite  types,  but  the  treatment  of  the  granite 
was  more  robust.  Several  brick  structures  were  added  during  this  period  as  well.  The  larger  brick 
buildings  were  similar  to  the  granite  structures  in  mass  and   symmetry,  while  the  smaller  brick 
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structures  exhibited  more  romantic  shapes  and  silhouettes.  The  inspiration  for  such  buildings  were 
the  popular  interpretations  of  European  styles  of  the  Victorian  era,  such  as  the  Italianate,  French 
Mansard,  Medievalizing,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  Revival  styles.  Buildings  from  this  Civil  War  period 
include: 

Building  33,  1850;  36,  1850's;  and  38,  1854.  These  functional  structures  flank  and  parallel  the 
earlier  Building  34.  Generally  used  for  storage,  they  also  housed  a  sail  loft  and  joiners'  shops  in 
the  19th  century.  Their  placement  reflects  the  rectilinear  grid  of  the  1828  plan  which  was  later 
extended  toward  the  Mystic  River  end  of  the  yard.  Like  34,  these  buildings  are  long  granite  structures 
with  load-bearing  walls  and  ridge  roofs.  For  textural  contrast  and  sparse  ornamentation,  rough  hewn 
dark  granite  is  relieved  by  light  colored,  smooth  granite  used  on  lintels,  entrance  frames,  stringcourses, 
quoins,   and  cornices. 

Laboratory,  (28)  1850;  Ship  Repair  Office  (10)  1852;  Storage  Building,  (79)  1852.  Generally,  these 
are  two-story  brick  oblong  structures  with  hipped  or  pitched  roofs  that  display  the  familiar  shape 
of  Greek  Revival  buildings.  No.  79  has  a  granite  first  floor  and  brick  superstructure;  its  placement 
along  the  axis  of  the  rope  walk   makes  the  two  buildings  appear  as  a  single   linear  element. 

Telephone  Exchange  (21 ),  1852.  Among  the  most  curious  of  ail  structures  within  the  Yard  is  this 
three-story  hexagonal  tower.  Each  wall  has  two  window  bays  in  each  story,  which  are  separated 
by  string  courses.  An  ornate  modillion  block  wood  cornice  sets  off  the  hipped  roof  on  which  a 
wooden  cupola  sits.  It  is  the  single  19th  century  structure  with  a  vertical  emphasis  in  the  shipyard. 

Bank   (21),   1857.   In  contrast  to   its  neighbor,  the  telephone  exchange,  the  bank  is  a  one-story, 
oblong,   hipped   roof  building.   Built  as  an   "ordinance  shell   house,"   the  structure  was  originally 
windowless,  the  walls  treated  as  a  blind  arcade  with  full  round  headed  arches.  Windows  were  added 
later  in  the  19th  century  when  the  building  was  used  as  the  Commandants  Office.  Some  of  these 
have  since  been   bricked   up. 


1870-1906 


The  next  major  construction   period   centered   around   the  Spanish-American  War.   Generally,  the 
remaining  structures  are  large  brick  structures  which  exhibit  popular  commercial  styles  of  the  day. 
Buildings  from  this  period  were  generally  located  northeast  of  the  granite  structures  in  the  same 
grid   pattern,  although  those  south   of   First  Avenue  are  oriented   to  the  finger  piers  and   are 
perpendicular  to  the  avenue.  In  1899  the  second  dry  dock  was  constructed  and  first  occupied  by 
"U.S.S.   Maryland"    in    1905.   Buildings  from   this  period    include: 

Roundhouse  (105),  1903  and  the  Paint  Shop  (125),  1906.  Each  of  the  main  elevations  are 
symmetrically  organized  by  areas  of  arched  windows  with  elaborate  brickwork  in  classically-inspired 
designs. 

1906-present 

Twentieth  century  buildings  are  generally  the  largest  and  tallest  of  all  buildings  in  the  yard,  indicating, 
logically,  the  need  for  enormous  spaces  for  construction  and  repair  of  increasingly  larger  vessels. 
Modern  techniques,  of  course,  permitted  construction  of  these  spacious  sheds.  In  cddition  to  the 
shed  buildings,  much  of  the  construction  involved  small  connecting  buildings,  storehouses,  substations, 
and  service  buildings.  All  serve  functional  industrial  purposes  and  have  little  or  no  architectural 
significance. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

From  its  vantage  point  at  the  head  of  Boston  Harbor,  there  are  interesting  vistas  in  at  least  three 
directions.  Those  views  to  the  East  Boston  Waterfront  and  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  piers  are 
somewhat  less  favorable  than  the  excellent  views  down  the  shipping  lanes  and  across  the  inner  harbor 
to  the  varied  Boston  skyline.  Unlike  Boston's  downtown  waterfront,  there  are  no  major  structures 
on  the  finger  piers  which  extend  into  the  inner  harbor  making  both  the  views  and  the  water  easily 
accessible.  Although  the  water  quality  is  fairly  poor  (Level  C),  it  is  adequate  for  recreational  boating. 
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Adjacent  to  the  northwestern,  landward  edge  of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Yard  is  the  Tobin  Bridge,  a 
structure  rising  from  grade  level  at  one  end  of  the  shipyard  to  about  150  feet  at  the  other  end. 
Although  measurements  of  decibel  levels  are  not  yet  available,  there  is  observable  traffic  noise  from 
the  Bridge.  Projected  air  traffic  noise  levels  at  the  Naval  shipyard  in  1975  are  105-110  EPNdB, 
which  is  equivalent  to  noise  levels  in  downtown  Boston  and  parts  of  Lynn,  Winthrop,  and  Chelsea. 
No  documented  information  on  either  the  levels  or  sources  of  air  pollution  affecting  the  site  are 
currently  available. 

FACILITIES  &   SERVICES 

Structures  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  contain  a  massive  amount  of  industrial  space  differing 
considerably  in  age,  efficiency,  and  suitability  to  current  industrial  practices.  A  total  of  86  buildings 
providing  approximately  3.5  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  are  located  on  the  site.  Approximately 
90%  of  the  space   is  contained  within   37   buildings  having   10,000  or  more  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Most  of  these  structures  are  industrial  facilities  built  during  periods  of  wartime  activity  and 
include  brick  or  granite  bearing  wall,  two  and  three  story  structures,  brick  or  brick  and  concrete 
loft  type  structures,   and  eight  to   ten  story   brick  and   concrete  warehouse  buildings. 

Other  structures  at  the  shipyard  include  two  dry  docks,  a  marine  railway,  and  two  ship  building 
ways.  Of  the  eleven  piers  at  Charlestown,  two  are  substantially  filled  land.  Five  are  wooden  piers 
on  wooden   pilings  and   show  varying  degrees  of  deterioration. 

A  central  power  plant  produces  steam  for  electrical  generation,  heating,  and  associated  uses.  However, 
the  equipment  producing  more  than  half  the  Kilowatt  capacity  of  the  plant  is  badly  deteriorated, 
as  is  the  electrical  distribution  system.  Likewise,  there  are  some  problems  maintaining  adequate 
pressure  in  the  water  system  supplied  by  City  of  Boston  water  mains  which  enter  the  yard  at  four 
locations.  The  true  condition  of  the  system  is  not  known.  For  the  most  part,  the  street  lighting 
of  the  shipyard  is  in  good  condition,  the  lighting  on  First  Avenue  between  Gate  1  and  9th  Street 
being  recently   installed.   Elsewhere  the   illumination   level   may   be   inadequate. 


ACCESS 


The  Charlestown  shipyard  is  located  near  the  point  of  convergence  of  radial  expressways  serving 
a  major  portion  of  the  New  England  region.  Route  95,  the  Central  Artery  and  its  connectors,  the 
Southeast  Expressway,  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  provide  access  directly  north,  south,  and 
west.  The  last  section  of  Route  I-93,  opened  recently,  enhances  highway  connections  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Local  access,  which  is  currently  circuitous  and  slow,  will  be  improved 
as  a  result  of  improvements  which  are  already  under  construction  or  committed  to  being  funded, 
including: 

a)  The  new  Charles  River  dam  and  bridge  at  Warren  Avenue.  Scheduled  for  construction 

in   1973,   this  project,   which  entails  relocation  of  the  boat   locks  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  and   construction  of  a  new  road  across  them,   will    improve  access  between 
Charlestown   and   Downtown   Boston. 

b)  The  Prison  Point  Bridge.  Presently  under  construction,  this  bridge  will  provide  improved 
and  direct  vehicular  access  between  Charlestown  and  Cambridge  across  the  Boston 

and  Maine  Railroad  Yards.   This  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1973. 

c)  Improvements  to  Rutherford  Avenue.  As  part  of  the  renewal  program  for  Charlestown, 

a  local  arterial  street,  Rutherford  Avenue,  is  being  relocated  and  reconstructed.  Scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1973,  these  improvements  are  intended  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  traffic   problems   in  and   around   City  Square   in  Charlestown. 

Other  highway  proposals,  parking  proposals,  and  street  reconstruction  projects  affecting  the  North 
Terminal  area  and  consequently  the  Charlestown  shipyard  are  currently  under  review  as  part  of 
an  environmental  impact  study  now  underway  for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Of  particular  importance  will  be  the  evaluation  of  proposals  to  construct  additional  access  ramps 
to  the  Tobin   Bridge   in   the  vicinity  of  the  shipyard. 
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II.      FRAMEWORK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  road  construction  projects  which  will  facilitate  automobile  access  to  the  shipyard, 
improvements  to  public  transportation  systems  are  also  underway  in  Charlestown.  Construction  is 
substantially  complete  on  a  new  section  of  the  Orange  Line  of  the  MBTA  system  which  will  permit 
the  demolition  of  the  existing  elevated  structure.  When  the  new  alignment  is  completed,  the  station 
closest  to  the  shipyard  will  be  within  approximately  2/3  mile  walking  distance  from  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  yard.  A  surface  bus  route  connecting  Sullivan  Square  and  Haymarket  Square  (near 
Government  Center  and  Faneuil  Hall  Market)  passes  just  outside  the  shipyard.  Additional  bus  service 
connecting  the  shipyard  and  other  points  in  Charlestown  with  the  new  transit  station  is  currently 
under  consideration. 

ADJACENT   LAND   USES  AND  CURRENT  PROPOSALS 

The  Charlestown   Navy   Yard   is  situated   at  the  easternmost  end  of  the  peninsula  that  forms 
Charlestown.  Founded  in  1629,  this  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Boston.  The  town  grew  up  around 
its  market  place  (City  Square)  and  extended  inland  from  its  waterfront.  In  the  18th  century,  the 
principal  industries  of  the  town  were  associated  with  its  wharves  and  shipyards,  and  dependence 
on  the  waterfront  continued  with   the  development  of  the  Naval   shipyard   in   the   18th  century. 

As  a  result  of  the  burning  of  Charlestown  in  1775,  the  oldest  existing  houses  date  from  the  rebuilding 
period  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  residential  area  today  retains  examples  of  the  late  Georgian 
and   Federal   styles  as  well   as  a  variety  of  Victorian  architectural   styles. 

The  "town"  of  Charlestown  today  has  a  residential  population  of  16,000.  It  is  a  stable  and  proud 
community  comprised  in  large  part  of  families  which  have  lived  here  for  five  and  six  generations. 
In  addition,   many   new  young  families  have  moved   into  Charlestown   in   recent  years. 

The  housing  which  is  closest  to  the  shipyard  includes  a  handsome  19th  century  residential  area, 
a  1950's  public  housing  project,  and  a  moderate  income  housing  development  known  as  Charles 
Newtowne,  completed  recently.  The  low  quality  mixed  retail  (at  City  Square)  has  undoubtedly  been 
blighted   by  the  chaotic  traffic  situation  which   has  existed   in   recent  years  in  the  square. 

The  Charlestown  residential  area  is  currently  undergoing  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment  as  part 
of  an  Urban  Renewal  Program  for  the  area.  In  addition  to  new  housing  for  families  and  the  elderly, 
the  renewal  plan  calls  for  almost  complete  replacement  of  public  facilities  including  schools,  a  branch 
library,  and  fire  station.  Main  Street  in  Charlestown  will  recieve  special  attention  for  rehabilitation 
activity  when  the  elevated   structure   is  removed. 

Separated  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  shipyard  by  the  Little  Mystic  Channel  is  a  Massport  container 
shipping  facility.  The  facility  includes  two  cranes,  supporting  railroad  yards,  a  scrap  iron  storage 
area  and  loading  dock.  Immediately  facing  the  shipyard  is  a  one  story  structure  on  the  loading 
dock.  On  the  southeasterly  border  of  the  shipyard  is  a  Massport  owned  general  cargo  pier,  also 
with  a  one  story  structure. 

At  present  the  zoning  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charlestown  shipyard  are  quite  diverse.  The 
shipyard  property  itself  is  zoned  for  waterfront  industrial  uses  as  is  a  portion  of  the  Massport  property 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Mystic  Channel.  Land  between  the  Tobin  Bridge  and  the  harbor 
is  zoned  for   local   business,   and   the  major  portion  of   Charlestown  residential   area  is  zoned  H-1 
(apartments  or  houses  with   floor  area  ratio   (FAR)   or    1    or   less).   The  City  Square  section   of 
Charlestown   is  zoned   business   (B-1). 

PUBLIC  OBJECTIVES   FOR   THE    REUSE   OF   THE   SHIPYARD 

Because  of  the  important  role  which  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  at  Charlestown  has  played  in  the 
construction,  repair,  and  servicing  of  Navy  vessels,  and  the  technological  innovations  which  have 
occurred  at  Charlestown,  the  entire  shipyard  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark  and  is  listed  on  the 
National    Register  of   Historic   Places. 
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The  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  has  a  strong  physical  relationship  with  other  historical  and  water 
oriented  open  space  resources  of  the  City  and  region.  As  an  historic  site,  the  shipyard  is  an  extension 
of  late  18th  and  19th  century  development  in  Charlestown  and  is  one  of  its  landmarks.  Its  granite 
storehouses  and  rope  walk  repeat  the  motif  of  granite  warehouses  and  market  buildings  constructed 
on  the  downtown  waterfront. 

The  shipyard  can  also  be  seen  as  the  termination  of  a  corridor  of  open  space  and  historic  resources 
focussing  on  the  historic  Middlesex  Canal,  and  including  the  Mystic  River  Basin,  the  Old  Mill  Dam, 
Phipps  Burial  Ground,  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  Winthrop  Square  (The  "Training  Ground")  in 
Charlestown. 

As  a  significant  piece  of  Boston's  waterfront,  the  shipyard  provides  a  potential  foothold  for  the 
Harbor  Islands  Park  now  being  acquired  by  the  state.  It  could  also  provide  a  major  focus  for  the 
linear  open  space  system  developing  along  Boston's  waterfront  as  a  result  of  city  efforts. 

As  83  acres  of  waterfront  land  containing  millions  of  square  feet  of  industrial  space,  the  Charlestown 
shipyard  is  also  a  major  piece  of  urban  real  estate,  the  disposition  of  which  can  and  will  have 
a  substantial   impact  on  the  economy  of  Boston  and  the    region. 

New  development  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  must  be  cognizant  of  the  shipyard  in  both  contexts 
and  should,  therefore,  fulfill  the  following  objectives: 

/.      New  Uses  of  the  shipyard  should  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the  architectural,  historical 

and  environmental  character  of  the  site  and  should  provide  opportunities  for  its  increased  public 
use  and  enjoyment,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  and  its  historic  place 
in  Charlestown. 

Plans  for  the  site  should  attempt  to  preserve  not  only  buildings  of  architectural  and  cultural 
importance  but  the  essential  physical  qualities  of  the  shipyard   -  the  piers,  the  architectural 
scale,  textures,  the  relationship  to  the  water.  Public  access  to  permit  appreciation  of  these 
qualities  must  be  assured. 

2.  Development  of  the  shipyard  should  be  directed  towards  meeting  the  city's  critical  needs, 
whether  of  Jobs,  Housing,  or  Recreation. 

Boston   has  little   land   left  to  meet   its  needs.  What   land  is  still  undeveloped  is  generally  in 
small   scattered   sites  and    is  often  unsuitable  for  building.   The  naval  shipyard   represents  a 
relatively  large  piece  of  land  which  can  be  developed  without  disruption  to  the  immediate 
community.  It  is  large  enough  that  its  development  could  have  considerable  impact  on  the 
city's  needs. 

3.  Development  of  the  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  should  take  advantage  of  its  waterfront 
location. 

Although  there  are  now  fewer  economic  uses  for  urban  waterfrontage  than  there  were  in  the 
past,  waterfront  land  is  still  very  valuable  especially  for  housing  and  recreation.  So  far  as  is 
feasible,  uses  of  the  shipyard  should  either  take  advantage  of  the  waterfront  or  contribute 
to   it. 

4.  Development  of  the  Naval  Shipyard  should  relate  to  the  needs  and  character  of  the  Charlestown 
community. 

Residents  of  the  area  see  the  shipyard  as  an  extension  of  their  community  and  are 
understandably  concerned  about  the  economic,  physical,  social  and  psychological  effects  which 
new  development  at  the  shipyard  can  have  on  Charlestown.  A  specific  objective  should  be 
to   improve  Charlestown's  connection  with  the  waterfront. 
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5.       Economic  benefit  should  accrue   to  Charlestown,  its  residents  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

Development  in  the  shipyard  should  be  directed  to  have  a  positive  economic  impact  on  the 
city,   region  and    local   community. 

According  to  a  recent  study  of  recreation,  tourism,  and  vacationing  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  80% 
of  the  visitors  to  an  area  stated  "historical  sightseeing"  of  "museums"  as  the  purpose  of  their  vist. 
Yet  tourism  in  Boston  is  underdeveloped.  Consultant  studies  carried  out  for  the  Bicentennial  program 
indicate  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  potential  visitor  market   is  being  tapped. 

Substantial  gains  are  to  be  achieved  by  enhancing  Boston's  tourist  industry.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  visitor  spends  roughly  $50  per  day  while  in  Boston  and  that  one  job  is  generated  for 
every  10  visitors  to  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  only  17%  of  the  visitors  here  for  "pleasure"  were  influenced 
by  promotional  materials,  additional  visitors  can  be  brought  to  Boston  through  increased  promotional 
activity.  Once  here,  tourist  attractions  must  be  adequate  to  keep  the  visitors  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

An  objective  of  development  in  the  shipyard  is  to  extend  the  length  of  time  visitors  are  in  Boston. 

At  present,  the  average  stay  in  Boston  is  two  nights  and  three  days.  A  visit  to  "U.S.S.  Constitution" 

is  of  comparatively  short  duration  -  under  ordinary  circumstances,  less  than  one  hour.  Building 

on  the  appeal   of   "Old   Ironsides,"    but  adding  facilities  and   exhibits   which  would   broaden  the 

experience  of  the  visitor,  an  attraction  could  be  developed  which  would  encourage  a  visit  to  the 

site  of  at  least  one  half  day.  Assuming  only  that  the  current  number  of  visitors  to  "U.S.S.  Constitution' 

were  to  remain  constant,   it  could   be  expected   that  an  additional  $40  million   in   local   tourist 

expenditures  would   be  generated   annually. 
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III.      DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL 

As  Naval  operations  phase  out  of  shipyard  facilities  at  Charlestown,  it  is  proposed  that  a  portion 
of  the  shipyard  containing  sites  and  structures  of  historical,  architectural,  and   technological 
importance  be  dedicated  to  an  historic  park  of  national  significance.  The  primary  focus  of  such 
a  park  would  be  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  and  a  National  Naval  Museum.  Additional  institutional  uses 
of  cultural  importance,  as  well  as  commercial  support  facilities  and  services  could  also  be  incorporated 
into  the  reuse  program  for  the  shipyard.  The  remainder  of  the  site  would  be  used  for  industrial 
of  other  purposes. 

MAJOR   ELEMENTS 

" U.S.S.   Constitution"   and   Naval   Museum 

The  oldest  commissioned  ship  in  the  Navy,  "Old  Ironsides"  is  Boston's  foremost  tourist  attraction, 
a  monument  and  public  museum,  and  a  living  part  of  U.S.  Naval  history.  She  should  be  retained 
in  the  Charlestown  shipyard,  possibly  moved  to  a  more  visually  prominent  location  within  the  yard, 
and  her  artifacts  and  memorabilia  organized  into  a  more  effective  display.  A  special  museum  should 
be  developed  which  explores  the  role  of  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  in  the  context  of  the  evolution 
of  Naval  ships,  and  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  political  development  of  the  United  States  from 
the  end  of  the  Revolution  through  the  period  of  the  China  Trade  and  the  War  of   1812. 

In  addition,  a  Naval  Museum  is  proposed  which  would  surpass  in  scope  any  of  the  museums  pertaining 
to  Naval  history  now  existing  in  this  country.  It  would  not  attempt  to  be  competitive  with  exhibits 
and  museums  featuring  New  England  maritime  history.  Rather,  the  museum  as  proposed  would 
demonstrate  a)  how  general  principles  relating  to  waterborne  craft  are  affected  by  changes  in 
directly  related  technology,  secondary  technology,  and  political  and  social  aims,  and  b)  how  ship 
form,  living  conditions,  and  military  capacity  result  from  these  interrelationships.  Thematic  content 
might  include: 

a.  Naval   Architecture  and   Technology. 

One  of  the  problems  with  most  existing  exhibits  featuring  ships  is  that  the  viewer  is  given 
only  a  limited  sense  of  the  context  of  ship  development.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem, 
it  is  proposed  that  simple  and  dramatic  graphic  techniques  be  used  to  present  scientific  principles 
involved  in  the  design  and  construction  of  ships,  and  the  major  technological  changes  affecting 
ship  development.  In  addition,  the  development  of  several  types  of  secondary  equipment  or 
facilities  should  be  explored  in  detail  to  show  how  technological  changes  to  these  related  areas 
affect  ship  design  and   construction. 

(Because  of  the  presence  of  the  unique  rope  walk  structure,  one  of  the  examples  of  secondary 
technology  to   be  explored  could   be  the  manufacture  of  rope.) 

The  impact  of  political  and  military  goals  on  ship  design  and  construction  should  be 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  commercial  ships  and  shipping,  and  Naval 
goals,  operations,   and   technology. 

b.  The  Art  of  Shipbuilding. 

Exhibits  would  explore  in  detail  the  procedures,  skills,  equipment,  and  facilities  involved  in 
shipbuilding,  particularly  shipbuilding  as  carried  out  during  the  19th  century  at  Charlestown. 
Working  ships  would  be  represented,  including  a  sail  loft  and  joiners'  and  carpenters'  shops 
from  the  era  of  the  wooden  sailing  ship,  as  well  as  a  forge,  foundry  and  plate  beating  shop 
from  the  era  of  steamships  and  iron  vessels.  These  shops  as  well  as  Dry  docks  1  and  2  would 
actually   be  used   in  the  maintenance  of  historic  ships  to  be  moored   at  Charlestown. 
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c.        Life   On   Board   Ship. 

In  order  to  make  life  at  sea  more  real  to  urban  dwellers,  exhibits  of  living  conditions  aboard 
various  types  of  ships  under  varying  circumstances  (wartime,  peacetime,  expeditions)  would 
be  presented.  Diet,  medical  care,  recreation,  and  entertainment  would  be  explored  as  well  as 
the  daily  tasks  of  ordinary  sailors.  Wherever  possible,  visitors  should  be  able  to  experience 
living  conditions.  For  example,  mock-up  cabins  representing  living  accomodations  of  different 
types  and  periods  of  ships  could  be  included.  Food  prepared  for  consumption  at  sea  could 
be  sampled. 

Synthesis  of  these  themes  would  be  found  in  "floating  exhibits"  --  ships  of  various  periods  which 
would  exemplify  the  principles  and  practices  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  the  museum.  As  described 
above,  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  would  be  the  centerpiece  of  these  floating  exhibits,  and  would 
receive  special  attention  with  respect  to  her  place  in  world  history.  Other  Naval  ships  and  vessels 
would  be  located  at  the  shipyard  to  demonstrate  later  periods  of  ship  development  and  Naval  history. 
In  addition,  berthing  space  could  be  made  available  for  square  riggers  and  training  or  other  active 
Naval  ships  of  this  or  other  countries  which  might,  in  visiting  Boston,  contribute  to  the  "living 
history"   at  the  shipyard. 

Regional   Visitors  Center 

The  shipyard   is   itself  a   Revolutionary  War  site,  and  the   "U.S.S.   Constitution"   even  now  is  the 
major  single  tourist  attraction  in  Boston.  Located  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  Freedom  Trail,  the  shipyard  is  also  favorably  located  with  respect  to  regional  highways  serving 
historic  sites  to  the  north  (Salem),  south  (Quincy),  and  west  (Lexington  and  Concord).  The  site 
also   has  a  considerable  amount  of  space  available  for  purposes  of  historic  preservation   and 
commemoration.  It  therefore  is  an  appropriate  location  for  a  visitors'  orientation  center  which  would 
function  as  an  introduction  to  the  historic  and  open  space  resources  of  the  region,  attempt  to  show 
the  interrelationships  between  historic  sites  in  the  region,  and  provide  an  explanatory  context  for 
the  special  exhibits  available  at  those  sites.  In  particular,  the  orientation  center  would  show  the 
physical  relationships  and  sequence  of  events  occurring  in  the  Boston  Region  preceding,  during, 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War  period.  Emphasis  would  be  on  the  comprehensive  and  interpretative 
rather  than  the  specific.  For  this  reason,  films,  topographic  maps  and  models  would  be  appropriate 
exhibits.  Maps  and  brochures  on  historic  sites  in  the  region  as  well  as  other  visitor  information 
services  would   be  available  at  the  center. 

SUPPORTING   ELEMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  principal  exhibits  and  the  visitor's  center,  a  variety  of  ancillary  facilities  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  development  of  the  shipyard.  These  facilities  are  either  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Historic  Park  &  Naval  Museum  or  serve  to  strengthen  the  educational  and  recreational 
goals  of  the  program. 

Administration  and   Maintenance. 

For  example,  maintenance  of  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  and  other  historic  ships  would  require 
workshops  and  storage  areas.  Providing  that  the  safety  of  visitors  can  be  assured,  most  of  the 
workshops  would   also   act  as   living  exhibits   of  shipbuilding   techniques. 

Administrative  and  curatorial  offices  laboratories  would  also  be  required  is  a  ratio  of  about 
1 :3  to  exhibit  space,  and  additional  space  would  be  provided  for  archives  and  a  library.  Quarters 
for  crew  and  honor  guards  for  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  and  other  ships  should  also  be  provided 
on   site. 

Educational    Facilities. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  educational  potential  of  the  shipyard  and  the  proposed  museum, 
.  a  variety  of  educational  facilities  could  be  included  on  site.  Classroom  space  could  be  provided 
in  conjunction  with  Boston's  "City  as  Educator"  program  in  which  students  regularly  explore  special 
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learning  environments  and  participate  in  curricula  which  relate  these  special  learning  experiences 
to  standard  programs.  Lecture  rooms  and  an  auditorium  should  also  be  provided  to  handle  educational 
programs  for  both  visiting  classes  and  the  general  public.  A  library  and  reference  collection  of  related 
documents  are  also  appropriate  facilities. 

Parking   Facilities. 

In  order  to  satisfy  parking  requirements  of  tourists,  staff  and  employees  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
administering  tourist  facilities,  as  well  as  other  users  of  the  shipyard,  a  considerable  amount  of 
parking  space  would   be  required. 

Approximately  200  parking  spaces  now  exist  in  open  lots  under  the  Tobin  Bridge  near  City  Square, 
and  most  of  these  should  be  retained.  An  additional  1500  parking  spaces  are  proposed  to  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  shipyard  through   the  conversion  of  an  existing  warehouse  building  to 
parking  use,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  parking  structure  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  site. 
An  additional  200  spaces  could  be  provided  through  the  construction  of  a  small  garage  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  shipyard. 

Open  Space. 

Approximately  15  acres  of  open  space  are  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  historic  park  area.  Several 
types  of  areas  would  be  included  in  this  total.  The  formal  green  lawns  which  now  front  on  the 
Commandants  House  and  Officers  Housing  would  be  retained  and  existing  plantings  reinforced  .  The 
parade  ground  might  be  partially  restored  after  demolition  of  a  World  War  II  frame  structure.  In 
addition,  major  open  areas  on  piers  one  through  four  and  adjacent  to  Buildings  22  and  24  would 
be  hard  surfaced  and  would  contain  anchors,  spars,  small  boats,  large  equipment,  etc.,  as  sculptural 
and   informational   elements. 

RELATED  DEVELOPMENT 

Opportunities  exist  within  the  shipyard,  if  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  historic  park, 
to  develop  additional  facilities  and  services  which  would  reinforce  the  attractiveness  of  the  shipyard 
as  a  tourist  site  and  add   to  the  recreational   resources  of   local   residents. 

Commercial   Uses. 

Much  of  the  liveliness  and  character  of  the  shipyard  will  be  determined  by  the  kinds  and  quality 
of  restaurants,  shops,  and  commercial  services  which  are  provided.  It  is  proposed  that  a  variety 
of  eating  establishments  be  encouraged  to  locate  here,  ranging  from  colorful  pushcarts  and  outdoor 
cafes  to  a  year-round,  top-quality  restaurant  capitalizing  on  the  shipyard's  special  view  of  Boston's 
skyline.  Depending  on  the  types  of  uses  which  are  developed  in  the  remainder  of  the  shipyard, 
some  of  the  granite  structures  not  used  for  exhibit  or  support  facilities  could  be  rehabilitated  for 
commercial  uses.  Antique  and  specialty  shops  in  this  location  would  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
tourist  activity  generated  by  the  Naval  Museum  and  other  local  attractions.  Revenue  from  these 
commercial  activities  could  help  support  the  exhibit  facilities. 

Tourist  Accommodations. 

In  addition  to  structures  built  as  Officer's  Housing  or  Marine  Barracks,    there  are  granite  storehouses 
which  have  already  been  converted  for  housing  purposes.  Some  of  these  structures  could  easily 
be  used  directly  for  youth  hostels  or  rehabilitated  for  hotel  use.  Such  uses  would  add  to  nighttime 
activity  of  the  shipyard  and  strengthen  commercial  potentials.  If  at  all  possible,  structures  which 
can  be  used  for  tourist  accommodations  should  be  so  used  during  the  period  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

Institutional   Uses. 

A  number  of  very  substantial  buildings  in  the  shipyard  might  be  adapted  for  use  by  local  cultural 
institutions  such  as  the  Children's  Museum,   the  Horticultural  Society,  or  the  Museum  of 
Transportation.  These  uses  would  reinforce  the  tourist  appeal  of  the  shipyard  and  add  diversity 
to  the  environment.  They  would  also  strengthen  the  commercial  reuse  potential  of  the  older  granite 
structures. 
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Recreational   Use. 

Interest  in  boating  is  increasing  at  a  staggering  rate.  The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  has 
predicted  that  participation  in  boating  will  increase  800%  between  1965  and  1990.  Yet  facilities 
for  docking  and  launching  private  boats  and  public  boat  rentals  are  extremely  limited  in  Boston 
Harbor.    Furthermore,   there   is  an  expressed   need   for  short-term   mooring  of  boats  by  visiting 
yachtsmen-tourists  arriving  by  boat  rather  than  conventional   transportation.   The  Charlestown 
shipyard  offers  opportunities  for  these  water-oriented,  as  well  as  other  urban  recreational  facilities. 

ALLOCATION   OF   USES   AND   INTERNAL  CIRCULATION 

Within  the  public  sector  of  the  shipyard,  the  most  intensive  uses--in  particular  the  primary  exhibit 
areas  and  a  nucleus  of  services-are  proposed  to  be  located  in  a  corridor  including  the  rope  walk, 
structures   in  the  vicinity  of  First  Avenue  and   6th  Street,  and  the  area  roughly  defined  by  dry 
docks  1  and  2.  The  termination  of  the  corridor  would  be  floating  exhibits  at  piers  1  through  4, 
with  the  focal   placement  of  the  "U.S.S.   Constitution"    at  either  pier   1    or  2. 

Supporting  facilities,  administrative  offices,  etc.,  would  be  located  in  structures  flanking  this  corridor. 
Parking  would   be  provided   at  points  on  either  side  of  the  corridor  and   supporting  facilities. 

Exposition  of  the  thematic  content  of  the  museum  could  be  done  sequentially,  following  the  exhibit 
corridor  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,   a  visitor  could   begin  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Naval 
Architecture  and  Technology  at  an  exhibit  at  the  rope  walk  and  follow  the  corridor  through  to 
examples  of  20th  century  ship  design  and  function  at  pier  4.  However,  visitors  would  also  have 
the  option  of  visiting  only  those  elements  of  particular   interest  to  them. 

Although  considerable  attention  must  be  given  to  matching  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  existing 
buildings  within  the  shipyard  to  program  requirements,  the  following  proposal  describes  how  buildings 
to  be  retained   can  accommodate  proposed   uses  in   line  with  the  exhibit  corridor  concept. 

Exhibit  of   Naval   Architecture  and  Technology. 

Inasmuch  as  the  building  is  of  technological  interest  in  itself  and  provides  generous  amounts  of 
space  which  are  extraordinarily  suited  to  a  sequential  organization  of  exhibits,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Rope  Walk  building  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  evolving  naval  architecture  and  technology. 
Part  of  the  building  should   also   be  used   for  exhibits  on  the  technology  of  ropemaking  and  its 
relationship  to  ship  design   and   function. 

Shipbuilding. 

Building  22  and  24,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  piers  and  dry  docks  are  proposed  to  be  reused 
for  their  original  purposes  -  to  contain  working  shipbuilding  shops.  As  noted  above,  these  shops 
would  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  and  other  historic  vessels  located 
at  the  shipyard  and  might  also  service  historic  ships  owned  by  other  public  or  private  interests. 
If  necessary  or  desirable,  additional  space  could  be  made  available  for  shops  in  other  buildings  nearby. 
The  granite,  original  portions  of  buildings  22  and  24  contain  approximately  65,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Exhibit  of   Life  on   Board  Ship. 

Building  28  may  be  an  appropriate  location  for  the  exhibit  representing  life  at  sea.  The  building 
contains  approximately  8,000  square  feet,  which  is  twice  as  much  exhibit  space  as  is  available  at 
the  Portsmouth   Naval  Shipyard   Museum   in   Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Floating   Exhibits,   and  the  " U.S.S.   Constitution"   Museum. 

Ashore  museum  should  provide  space  for  special  exhibits  on  "Old  Ironsides".  Either  Building  125, 
which   is  adjacent  to  the  working  shops  which  will  maintain  the  ship  and  is  part  of  the  central 
exhibit  corridor,  or  Building  4/5  located  on  pier  one,  are  suggested  for  this  purpose,  depending 
on  the  final   positioning  of  the   "  U.S.S.  Constitution.1 
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Regional   Visitors  Center. 

The  visitor's  center   is  proposed  to  be  located   in  a  new  structure  to  be  located  on  First  Avenue 
at  the  terminus  of  Baxter   Road   and   Dry  Dock  2. 

Supporting   Facilities. 

Building  4/5  -  the  present  Officers  Club  -  is  proposed  to  house  the  main  administrative  and  curatorial 
offices  and  laboratories  of  the  sponsoring  agency  of  the  Naval  Museum,  as  well  as  other  institutions 
having  a  major  role  in  the  public  facilities  at  the  shipyard.  A  restaurant  should  be  retained  in  the 
Officers  Club.  Other  buildings  to  be  used  for  storage  of  exhibit  and  other  materials  include  Buildings 
79  and  96.  Educational  facilities,  library  and  archives,  and  medical  facility  are  proposed  for  Buildings 
136  and  31. 

Related   Development. 

If  Building  I  is  no  longer  required  for  use  as  Marine   barracks,  it  should  be  converted  into  a  youth 
hostel.  The  facilities  now  available   in  the  Barracks  would   require   little   if  any   alteration  to  be 
appropriate  for  this  use.  Conversion  of  either  Building  33  or  Building  36  -  both  granite  structures 
-  for  hotel  use  should  be  investigated.  The  remaining  granite  structures  should  be  rehabilitated  for 
at  least  ground  floor  commercial  space.  Building  38  now  has  a  movie  theatre  and  bowling  alley 
as  well  as  other  services  which  might  be  retained.  The  Commandant's  House,  while  not  a  central 
element  of  the  proposed  Naval  Museum,  should  be  publicly  accessible.  One  possible  use  for  the 
building  would  be  to  house  and  display  imported  treasures  from  the  era  of  the  China  Trade.  The 
vintage  of  the  house  is  appropriate,  as  it  was  the  need  for  protection  of  the  trading  situation  with 
Europe   and   the  Orient  that   led  to  development  of  the  American  Sailing   Navy. 

PROPOSALS   FOR    IMPROVED  ACCESS 

As  has  been  noted  above,  highway  access  to  the  shipyard  is  excellent  and  local  connections  with 
those  highways  and  with  downtown  Boston  and  Cambridge  will  be  greatly  improved  as  a  result 
of  projects  already  underway.  Certain  other  improvements  to  Water  Street  between  City  Square 
and  the  shipyard,  and  to  Lowney  Way  and  Chelsea  Street  adjacent  to  the  yard,  must  be  carried 
out  and  are  currently   under  design. 

Rapid  transit  service,  while  fast  and  comfortable,  will  probably  be  most  used  by  residents  of  Boston, 
Everett,  and  Maiden  coming  to  the  shipyard.  For  other  visitors,  bus  service  from  downtown  points 
of  interest  such  as  Government  Center/Haymarket  Square  will  be  more  direct.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  mini-bus  service  proposed  for  the  Freedom  Trail  be  extended  to  serve  the  shipyard  and 
Bunker  Hill    in  Charlestown. 

As  part  of  the  recreation  plan  for  the  harbor  islands,  water  transportation  is  being  developed  for  the 
downtown  waterfront,  the  islands,  and  other  points  in  the  inner  harbor  and  Dorchester  Bay.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  be  included  in  some  of  the  routes  to  be  established. 
Other  water  access,  in  the  form  of  a  shuttle  between  the  North  End  (near  Copps  Hill  burial  ground 
and  Old  North  Church)  and  pier  one  at  the  shipyard  should  also  be  explored  for  possible  management 
by   local  entrepreneurs. 

Pedestrian  access  from  downtown  Boston,  North  End,  and  North  Station  will  be  improved  with 
the  completion  of  the  new  Warren  Avenue  Dam.  Re-design  of  Lowney  Way  should  provide  for 
the  most  optimal  pedestrian  connection  from  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A  pedestrian  bridge  should 
be  built,  if  at  all  feasible,  to  connect  the  Winthrop  Square  area  and  the  area  of  the  Commandant's 
House   in  the  shipyard. 
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III.   IMPLEMENTATION 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

One  possible  strategy  for  the  development  of  a  Naval  Museum  and  park  at  the  Charlestown  shipyard 
would  be  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  receive  title  to  a  25-30  acre  portion  of  the  site  directly 
from  the  General  Services  Administration  and  to  assume  responsibility  to  develop,  operate,  and 
maintain  that  property.  The  Navy  would   continue  to  maintain,  repair,   and  man  the  "U.S.S. 
Constitution,"   and  the  Park  Service  could   have  arrangements  with  concessionaires  to  operate 
restaurants,   shops,  and   other  services.     It  might  also  have  arrangements  with  private,   non-profit 
institutions  to  run  special   programs  or  exhibitions. 

The  advantage  of  the  strategy  is  that  the  National  Park  Service,  which  has  a  reputation  for  operating 
high  quality  facilities  and  is  administratively  capable  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  program,  would 
assume  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  project.  The  city  would  not  have  to  be  involved,  and 
the  lines  of  responsibility  would   be  clear. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  strategy  center  on  the  National  Park  Service's  dependence  on  Congress. 
Congressional  approval  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  "park"  would  be  required  in  order  for  NPS 
to  accept  the  land.  Congress  would  also  have  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  park.  Apparently,  projects  authorized  in  the  past  have  sometimes  waited  years  for  funding. 

CITY  OF   BOSTON 

An  alternative  strategy   for  the  development  of  the  shipyard   would   be  for  the  entire  site  to  be 
conveyed  by  GSA  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  then  for  the  city  to  hold  long  term  leases  with  private 
and   public   institutions  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Because  the  shipyard  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  recent  enabling  legislation 
would  allow  GSA  to  convey  the  property  to  the  City  "without  monetary  consideration    provided 
that  the  City  has  a  preservation  plan  and   financial  plan  for  the  site  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  (The  site  would  also  be  eligible  for  NPS  grants  for  historic  preservation). 

Thus,  under  such  a  strategy,  the  City  could  be  the  landlord  and  have  arrangements  with  few  or 
many  public  or  private  developers  to  operate  a  Naval  Museum,  restaurants,  hotels,  shops,  marina, 
or  any  other  appropriate  uses. 

One  institution  which  would  be  exceptionally  desirable  as  the  operator  of  a  major  museum  would 
be  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Smithsonian,  which  is  supported  by  private  gifts  and  grants 
as  well  as  public  funds,  has  the  nucleus  of  an  exhibit  on  Naval  history  and  would  be  an  appropriate 
body  to  develop  exhibits  on  the  technology  of  naval   architecture,  ship  building,  etc. 

Alternatively,  a  special  purpose  non-profit  corporation,  possibly  representing  both  public  and  private 
interest,  might  be  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  a  Naval  Museum  and  supporting 
facilities  at  the  shipyard.  Such  a  corporation  might  rely  on  a  variety  of  special  interest  institutions 
such  as  the  Museum  of  Transportation  and  the  Constitution  Foundation  to  provide  the  substance 
of  the  exhibits  and  visitor  services,  while  providing  central  management  for  fund  raising,  security  and 
maintenance,  public  relations,  and  other  administrative  services.  Or  it  could  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  entire  operation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Marine  Historical  Association  (Mystic  Seaport) 
and  South  Street  Seaport  in  New  York. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  approach  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  is  that  the  city  would 
have  more  direct  control  over  the  content  and  character  of  the  proposed  park  and  exhibit  area. 
Greater  flexibility  would  be  possible  in  the  allocation  of  uses  and  the  types  of  uses  which  might 
be   included.  The  city   might  also  receive  direct  financial  benefit  from   the   lease  of  space. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  approach  would   be  that  there  would   be   less  assurance  of  quality  with 
this  approach  unless  an  institution  like  the  Smithsonian  were  involved.  This  approach  would  also 
be  more  complicated  than  the  first  alternative  and  could  be  less  efficient  as  more  parties  would 
be  involved.   It  would  also  put  a  heavier  burden  on  the  city. 
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COMBINATION   OF   NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE   AND  CITY  OF   BOSTON 

In  accordance  with  the   "National  Cultural   Park"   concept  of  the   National  Park  Service,   a  third 
alternative  involving  a  Federal  -  City  partnership  might  be  possible.  Under  this  approach,  the  City 
would  receive  title  to  the  shipyard,  but  Federal  monies,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  would 
be  available  both  for  restoration  of  buildings  and  for  seed  money  for  other  aspects  of  the  project.    The 
National  Park  Service  might  also  provide  a  visitors'  center  and  participate  in  exhibitions,  publications, 
and  tours.  Should  the  proposed  act  establishing  a  Boston  National  Park  comprised  of  a  number  of 
Boston's  historic  sites  receive  Congressional  approval,  the  National  Park  Service  might  use  the  Navy 
Yard  as  an  orientation  and  administrative  center  for  these  sites  as  well  as  other  historic  sites  in  the 
region.  The  Naval  Museum  and  other  uses  of  the  shipyard  would  be  carried  out  by  the  City  with  other 
institutions  as  described  above. 

While  this  approach  does  not  offer  the  same  commitment  and  assumption  of  responsibility  by  NPS, 
it  may  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  innovative  approach  to  joint  City  -  Federal  projects. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  strategy  are  that  it  is  fairly  untried  and  therefore  has  many  unresolved 
problems,  and  that   it  adds  more  complexity  to  development  procedures. 

STAGING  AND  THE   BICENTENNIAL 

It  is  expected  that  productive  work  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  will  cease  by  the  end  of  1973 
and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  overhaul  of  the  "U.  S.S.  Constitution,"  the  shipyard  will  be 
completely  closed  down   by  June,    1974.  Some  portions  of  the  shipyard  may  be  available  for 
conversion  work   prior  to  the  close-out. 

The  overhaul  of  the  "U.S.S.  Constitution"  is  scheduled  to  continue  until  1978,  with  the  ship  brought 
out  of  dry  dock  for  the  tourist  seasons  of  1975  and    1976. 

In  view  of  the  Bicentennial   celebration  to  take  place  in  '75  and  '76,  and  the  influx  of  tourists 
which  are  expected  in  Boston  during  those  years,  an  appropriate  first  stage  of  development  for 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  would  concentrate  on:  1)  improving  tourist  access  and  the  approach 
to  the  shipyard,  2)  re-structuring  and  improving  the  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  exhibit,  3)  providing 
at  least  temporary  tourist  accommodations  on  site,  and  4)  developing  a  plan  and  program  for  the 
shipyard   which  can   itself   be  part  of  the   Bicentennial   exhibit. 

A  bill  submitted  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  now  before  Congress  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  a   National   Park   in   the  Charlestown  shipyard.    If  this  were  to  receive  speedy  approval,  and  if 
it  were  to  be  followed  within  months  by  a  second  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  development 
of  the  park,  then   it   is  possible  that  the  National  Park  Service  might  be  able  to  assume  title  to 
the  property   late   in    1974.   In  the  meantime,  the  Park  Service  could  be  working  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Constitution  Foundation  to  prepare  the  special  " U.S.S.  Constitution"  exhibit  and  overall 
plans  for  the  historic   park.   The  City   could   begin  work   on   improvements  to  Water  Street. 

This  timing  is  precarious  and  heavily  dependent  on  political  vagaries.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of 
following  the  "city  strategy"  on  a  temporary,  if  not  permanent  basis  should  be  explored.  Under 
the  strategy,  the  property  would  be  conveyed  at  no  cost  to  the  city,  which  would  serve  as  caretaker 
while  permanent  exhibits  and   operating  arrangements  were  being  established. 

In  either  event,  it  is  assumed  that  the  development  of  the  full  range  of  exhibits  and  supporting 
facilities  will   take  place  over  a   period  of  years,  with   the  development  of  commercial  uses  very 
much  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  historic  park  as  well  as  the  nature  of  development  in  the 
remainder  of  the  shipyard. 
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PRELIMINARY   BUDGET   FOR   MAJOR    ITEMS 
CHARLESTOWN   NAVAL  SHIPYARD   HISTORIC  PARK 


PUBLIC  COSTS  DIRECTLY   RELATED  TO  CHARLESTOWN   HISTORIC  PARK 


Demolition  of  Existing  Buildings 

Bldg.   120 

182,000  cf  @  .08/cf  = 

$   14,560 

Bldg.   198 

675,000  cf  @  .08/cf  = 

70,000 

Part  of  Bldg.  22 

84,000  cf  @  .08/cf  = 

6,720 

Part  of  Bldg.  24 

408,000  cf  @  .08/cf  = 

32,640 

Part  of  Bldg.  58 

450,000  cf  @  .08/cf  = 

36,000 

1,673,800  of  Subtotal 


$159,920 


Rehabilitation  of  Existing  Buildings 

Bldg.  4,5 

Bldg.  31 

Bldg.  62 

Bldg.  22 

Bldg.  24 

Bldg.  28 

Bldg.  32 

Bldg.  125 

Bldg.  10 

Bldg.  58 

Bldg.  136 


31,500  sf  @  $10/sf 

2,700  sf  @  $15/sf 

37,700  sf  @  $10/sf 

19,200  sf  @  $15/sf 

45,000  sf  @  $15/sf 

7,600  sf  @  $10/sf 

8,900  sf  @  $10/sf 

11,700  sf  @  $15/sf 

5,600  sf  @  $15/sf 

100,000  sf  @  $15/sf 

11,520  sf  @  $10/sf 

281,420  sf  Subtotal 


$     315,000 

40,500 

377,000 

288,000 

675,000 

76,000 

39,000 

175,000 

84,000 

1,500,000 

115,200 

$3,685,200 
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PRELIMINARY   BUDGET   FOR 
MAJOR    ITEMS 


Parking   Facilities 

300  Cars  @     $2500/car 

Marina 

100  Slips  @     $6,600/slip 

Development  of   15  Acres  of  Open  Space 

653,000  sf  @     $5.00/sf 

Improvements  of  Water  Street 


Museum  Content 

149,000  sf 
Period  Ships 


@     $50/sf 


$1,400,000 


$     660,000 


$3,265,000 


$     256,000 


$7,450,000 


Undertermined 


TOTAL  $16,216,121 


PUBLIC/PRIVATE   COSTS  SUPPORTING   HISTORIC   PARK 
Parking  facilities 

1500  cars  @     $2500/car  -  $3,250,000 
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